them and put on others in the presence of them all. But
he turned his face to the wall first and when he did this
he put a curtain between himself and everyone. Maid-
servant or family, they all turned their own faces away
from him.                                      %
So also with Tama. She came and went as she liked,
or so it seemed, but now I-wan knew, with none having
told him, that if by one word or movement he let it be
seen that he thought her free for him to speak to or to
touch, he must leave this house, where he, too, came and
went freely, only as long as he took no freedom for himself.
Then in the early summer of that year Tama left school.
No one spoke of it to I-wan, but there she was, always
at home. In the mornings she had been used to put on
a straight plain foreign dress before she went to school.
Now all day long she wore her own soft Japanese dress.
It had been that when I-wan came back from work she
was never there, since she seldom left school before night-
fall. Now she was always there when he came home, not
-waiting or even where he could meet her.
But he knew she was there. He saw her sometimes in
the garden, cutting a branch from a flowering tree, or he
saw her arranging a vase or a picture in the alcove of a
room. If they met in passing, she smiled at him, he
imagined, a little sadly. Certainly she looked gentler now
that she went to school no more, and she was quieter
than she had been. He was glad she was in the house,
but he did not know why she seemed so quiet. No one
s2id anything to him. It was as though it were taken to
be none of his business whether Tama went to school or
stayed at home. And it was none of his business. But
- he could not keep from blurting out to Bunji when they
left the house together one rainy day, 'Why does Tama
seem changed now that she has finished school?'
Bunji, splashing through the mud, did not stop.   'She
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